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* I have not seen the most precious 
diamond that is.' 
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fTorthless ami lost our eJfMngs nem. 
Drops in the ocean ^Hispraise ; 
But Merty with hergtnial beam. 
Is Hpening them to pearly bUue, 
To sparkle in His crown abeve^ 
IVho welcomes here a child's as there an 
angers love, KBBLE. 



Art is long, and Time is/leetifig. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Lives <if great men aU remind us 
fVe can make our lives sttblime. 

And departing, le»oe behitul us 
Footprints on the sands qf Time. 

Footprints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o'er lifi^s solemn mam, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take hear* again. 

La us, then, be up and doing, 

fVith a heart Ar any fate.; 
Still achieving, stiU pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

LONGFELLOW*. 
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I. 

ir\IAMONDS only can cut dia- 
-L^ monds ; and no such comments 
on Scripture as the Scripture. — 

FULLBB. 

II. 
npHE jewels with which Christ 
-*- adorns His own are the Cross, 
the Nails, the Thorns. In another 
life we shall find the Rubies, Dia- 
monds, and Kinfwrald*ti 
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AU« art wathy Ac name is uk 
cnosr-widier of the hnaiaB 
bq^ alone, nor of the homan soul 
alone, but of both nnited, one giiidiug 
die odier: good aafi%i i umship and 
woric of die fingen joined widi good 
emotion and worib of die heart • . . . 
'^Hdioat mingling of heait-passion widi 
hand-power, no art is possible. The 
higliest art unites both in dieir intens- 
est degrees : die acdon of die hand at 
its finest, widi diat of the heart at its 
fullest— J. RusKiN. 



IV. 



TITHATEVER 



yoa do, don't be 
anadousy nor fill your head 
with litde chagrins and little desires. 
. . . Keep yourselves quiet, peaceful, 
with your eyes open. It doesn't matter 
at all what hlr. So-and-So thinks of 
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yotnr woric ; but it matters a great Jj^ 



deal what that bird is doing up there 
in its nest, or how that vagabond 
child at the street comer is managing 
his game of knuckle-down. And re- 
member, you 'cannot turn aside from 
your own interests to the birds and 
the children's interests, unless you 
have long before got into the habit of 
loving and watching birds and child- 
ren ; so that it all comes, at last to the 
forgetting younelves, and the living 
out of yourselves, in the calm of the 
great world ; or, if you will, in its agi- 
tation ; but always in a calm of your 
own bringing. Do not diink it wasted 
time to submit yourselves-to any influ- 
ence which may bring upon you any 
noble feeling. Rise eariy, always 
watch the sunrise, and the way the 
clouds break from the dawn ; you will 
cast your statue draperies in quite 
another than your common way, when 
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the remerabtance of that doud-motioa 
is widi you, and of the scaxlet vesture 
of the mornmg. Jive always in the 
firing time in the country; you do 
not know what leaf-form means, unless 
you have seen the buds Burst, and the 
jroung leaves bre^uhing low in the 
sunshine, and wondering at the first 
shower of rain. But, above all, accus- 
tom jrourselves to look for and to love 
all nobleness of gesture and feature in 
the human form ; and remember that 
the highest nobleness is usually among 
the aged, the poor, and the infirm: 
you will find, in the end, that it is not 
the strong arm of the soldier, nor the 
laugh of the young beauty, that are 
the best studies for you. . . . You 
must love the creatures to whom you 
minister, jrour fellowmen ; — ^for if you 
do not love them, not only will you be 
little intecested in the pes^ng events 
of life, but in all your gasing at humaa- 






it7» you will be apt to be strudc only 
by outside fonn, and not by expres- 
sion. It is only kindness and tender- 
ness whicb will ever enable you to see 
what beauty there is in the dark eyes 
tha^ are sunk with weeping, and in the 
paleness of those fixed faces which the 
world's adversity has compassed about, 
till they shine in their patience like 
dying watchfires through twilight. — 

J. RUBKIN. 

V. 

WHEN one thinks of the Greeks, 
playing, praying, labouring, 
lecturing, dreaming, sculpturing, train- 
ing, living everlastingly in the free 
wind, and under the pure heavens, 
and then thinks that the chief issue of 
civilisation is to pade human beings 
like salt fish in a barrel, with never a 
sight of leaf or cloud, never a whisper 
of breexe or bird,*-oh I the blessed 
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blind men who talk of Progrbss t— 
Ariadnb. 

VI. 

Fair X 1 THATj then, is the beautilul ? and 
anayii, VV what is beauty? What is it 
that attracts and wins us to the things 
we love? for unless there were in them 
a grace and beauty, they could by no 
means draw us unto them. And I 
marked and perceived that in bodies 
there was a beauty, from their forming 
A sort of whole ; and again another 
f rcmi apt and mutual correspondence, 
as of a part c^the body with its whole, 
or a shoe with a foot, and the like. 
And this consideration sprang up in 
my mind, out of my inmost heart, and 
I wrote " on the &ir and fit " two or 
three books.— Comf. St. Augustine. 

VII. 

LUtrtt- OTUDY of literary cJuf-dmarrtt 
**^^* O does not merely form the taste ; 
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it keeps the mind on a high level, and 
hinders as from grovelling in the vul- 
gar routine of common secular inter- 
ests. There never was any remarkable 
man who was not fond of<Jiterature. — 
Lacordairb. 

VIII. 

THE temper by which right taste is 
formed is first patient. It 
dwells upon what is submitted to it, 
does not trample upon it, lest it should 
be pearls, even though it looks like 
husks ; it is a good ground, soft, pene- 
trable, retentive ; it does not send up 
thorns of unkind thoughts to choke the 
weak seed; it is hungry and thirsty 
too, and drinks all the dew that falls 
on it ; it is an honest and good heart 
that shows no too ready springing be- 
fore the sun be up, but fiuls not after- 
wards ; it is distrustful of itself, so as 
to be ready to believe and try all 
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things, and yet so trustful of itself, 
that it wili neither quit what it has 
tried, nor take anything without try- 
ing. And that pleasure which it has 
in things that it finds good and true is 
so great, that it cs^ot possibly be led 
aade by any tricks of dsishion, nor 
diseases of vanity ; it cannot be 
cramped in its conclusions by par- 
tiaUdes and hypocrisies ; its visions 
and its delights are too penetrating, 
too living f<nr any whitewashed object 
or shallow fountain long to endure or 
supply. It clasps all that it loves so 
hard, that it crushes it if it be hdlow. 

—•J. RUSKIN. 

IX. 

REMEMBER we live m an age of 
intense activity ; remember the 
truth of the assertion that " the factory 
and the steam-engine are only images 
and symbols of the times" to which 
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you and I are bom ; that we live in a 
world which no longer only txamitus 
the agencies of nature, but seixet those 
agencies, and applies them to its own 
domestic purposes ; remember that in 
the midst of this vast activity there is 
a solemn teaching, a« severe tempta- 
tion—a teaching of the magnificence of 
labour, a teaching of the glory of toil, 
a teaching of the necessity of earnest 
devotion to an object. A temptation, 
also, besides the teaching— the tempta- 
tion to forget, in outer activity, that 
we have to look up, above, and through 
it all, to Him Who giveth all; the 
temptation to forget that God b the 
object of all true life. Be warned of 
the temptation, and make your work 
well founded by the lofty aim of your 
Christian life. There is this also to 
remember : that all our work, what- 
ever it be, is such, that we have no 
means indeed of accurately measuring 
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—that we need not care accuratdy to 
measure — its entire power and its en- 
tire consequence. You cannot tell it 
here : you can only see that it is really 
valuable in so far as you are keeping 
to the principle of doing His Will. You 
can only know that it will bring con- 
sequences which must at last be glori- 
ous, if you take care to fall back upon 
that root -principle. —W. J. Knox 

LiTTLB. 
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THERE is woric for all of us. And 
there is special woric for each, 
work which I cannot do in a crowd, 
or as one of a mass, but as one man, 
acting singly, according to my own 
gifts, and under a sense of my per- 
sonal responsibilities. There is» no 
doubt, oitectated work for me to do ; 
— I must do my work as part of the 
wcM-ld's great whole, or as a member 
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of aome body. But I have a special Our own 



work to do, as one individual, who, by 
God's plan and appointment, have a 
separate position, separate responsi- 
bilities, and a separate work ; — a work 
which, if I do not do it, must be left 
undone. No one of my fellows can do 
that special work for me which I have 
come into the world to do : he may do 
a higher work, a greater work, but he 
cannot do my work. I cannot hand 
my work over to him, any more than 
I can hand over my responsibilities or 
my gifts. Nor can I delegate my 
work to any association of men, how- 
ever well ordered and powerftil. They 
have their own work to do, and it may 
be a ytxy noble one. But they cannot 
do my work for me. I must do it with 
these hands, or with these lips, which 
God has given me. I may do little, or 
I may do much. That matters not 
It must be my own work. And by 
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ds&ag my own wtnk, poor as it may 
seem to some, I shall bettarfulfil God's 
end in 'making me what I am, and 
more truly glorify His Name, than if I 
were either going out of my own sphere 
to do the work of another, or calling 
in another into my sphere to do my 
proper woik for me.— J. Ruskin. 

XI. 

ALL action is, besides being action, 
language ; — ^if yon do a thing for 
another, that is language : if you do 
not do it, that is language ; and if you 
half do it^ that is language too. A look 
gives the warning and the hope ; a 
look gives the threat and the luomise. 
Fragments are the very pidc of ex- 
pression—that reality whidi just cooies 
to the surface for a moment, the light 
wlueh just breaks upon the counte- 
nance, and is swallowed up in night 
again, and in the mask of cus~ 
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torn— what we call nature— is like 
something fluctuating in darkness, 
which is just called up to the stu> 
face by an eddy, and is engulfed in 
the depth again. It only exists in 
broken gleams and vanishing hints, 
and the proverb is true which says, 
the half is more than the whole ; fiag- 
ments mean most— J. B. Mozlbv. 

XII. 

ST. FRANCIS de Sales often said 
that for the most part Grace was 
like to Nature more than Art, which 
works externally, as in painting or 
sculpture, whereas Nature works from 
within. The heart is said to be the first 
member vivified, and the last to die in 
man.— St. Francis db Salbs. 

XIII. 

TTALF the degradation of art in 
'*' -^ modem time* has been owing 
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ColoMr. to endeavonn to lee things widiout 
colour, as if colour were a vulgar thing, 
the result being in most students, that 
they end by not being able to see any- 
thing at alL . . . . I hare already 
insisted upon the bet of the sacred- 
ness of colour, and its necessary con- 
nection with all pure and noble feeling 
. . . but perluqjM I have not insislfrd 
enough on the simplest and readiest to 
hand of all proofs, — ^the way, namely, 
in which God has employed colour in 
His creation as the unvarying accom- 
paniment of all that is purest, most 
innocent, and most precious ; while for 
things precious only in material uses, 
or dangerous, common colours are 
reserved. Ccmsider for a little while 
what sort a world it would be if all 
flowers were gray, all leaves black, and 
the sky brown. Then observe how 
constantly iinnocent tibings are bright 
in odour ; look ai a dove's neck, and 



compare it with the gray back of a 
viper : I have often heard talk of bril- 
liantly coloured serpents, and I sappo$i^ 
diere are such, — as there are gay 
poisons, like the foxglove and kalmia, 
•—types of deceit ;— but all the veno- 
mous serpents I have really mm» are 
gray, brick -red, or brown variously 
mottled; and the most awful serpent 
I have ever seen, the Egyptian a^ is 
precisely the colour of gxavel, or only 
a little grayer. So, again, the croco- 
dile and alligator are gray, but the 
innocent lizard green and beautifuL I 
don't mean that the rule is invariable, 
otherwise it would be more convincing 
than the lessons of the natural universe 
are intended ever to be; there are 
beautiful colours on the leopard and 
tiger, and in the berries of the night- 
shade ; and there is nothing very not- 
able in brilliancy of colour either in 
sheep or cattle (though, by the way, the 
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Tel?et of a brown bdFs hide in die 
mm, or the tawny white of die Italian 
oxen is, to my nund, lovdier than any 
leopard or tigez's skin) : bat take a 
wider view of natuxe, and compaze 
generally rainbowii sunrises, roses, 
iriolets, butterflies, birds, goldfish, 
rabies, qpals, and corals,— with alii- 
gators, hippopotami, lions, wdves, 
bears, swine, sharks, slugs, bones, 
fungi, fogs, and corr up ting, stinging, 
destroying things in general, and you 
will feel then how the question stands 
between the oolourists and chiaro- 
scurists, — ^which of them have nature 
and life on their side, and which have 
sin and death.— J. Ruskim. 

XIV. 

'T^HE soul of the poet is like a mirror 

■^ of an astrologer: it bears the 

reflection of the past and of the future, 

and can show the secrets of men and 
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gods ; but all the same, it is dimmed 
by the breath of those who stand by 
and gaze into it— Akiadkb. 

. XV. 

HE who is acquainted with the Horn 
works which have pleased dif- jt^Sn^ 
ferent ages and different countries, and 
has formed his qpinion on them, has 
more materials, and more means of 
knowing what is analogous to the mind 
of man, than he who is conversant only 
with the works of his own country. 
What has pleased, and continues to 
please, is likely to please again. Hence 
are derived the rules of art ; and on 
this immovable foundation they stand. 
—Sir J. Rbynolds. 
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XVI. 

T is the lowest style only of the ^j^*^' 
arts, whether of painting, poetry, 



or music, that may be said, in the 
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vulgar sense, to be natnraily pleasuiff: 
the highest efforts of those arts, we 
know by experience, do not affect 
mmds wholly uncultivated. — Sir J. 

RSVNOLDS. 

XVII. 
OpenoD outside practical art can 
criticise, and also no practical 
person living in a narrow clique can 
criticise justly.— P. G. Hambrton, 
Etching and Etckirs, 

XVIII. 

EVERY action, down even to the 
drawing of a line or utterance 
of a syllable, is capable of a peculiar 
dignity in the manner of it, which we 
sometimes express by saying it is truly 
done (as a line or tone is true), so also 
it is capable of dignity still higher in 
the motive of it. For there is no action 
so slight, nor so mean, but it may be 
done to a great purpose and ennobled 



therefore ; nor is any purpose so great 
but that slight actions may help it, and 
may be so done as to help it much, most 
esptciaOy that chief of all purposes, the 
pleasingof God.— J. Ruskin. 

XIX. 

WB treat God with irreverence by 
banishing Him from our thoughts, 
not by referring to His Will on slight 
occasions. His is not the finite autho- 
rity or intelligence which cannot be 
troubled Mrith small things. There is 
nothing so small but that we may 
honour God by asking His guidance 
of it, or insult Him by taking it into 
our own hands; and what is true of 
God is true also of His Revelation. 
We use it most reverently, when most 
habitually: our insolence is in ever 
acting without reference to it, our tru« 
honouring of it is in its universal ap> 
plication. —J. Ruskin. 
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XX. 

VrOBODY wants oraamenU in this 
^ ' world, but everybody wants in- 
tegrity. All the fair devices that ever 
were &ncied, are not worth a lie. 
Leave your walls as bare as a planed 
board, or build Uiem of baked mud 
and chopped straw, if need be ; but do 
not roughcast them with falsehood.— 

J. RUSKIN. 

XXT. 

NOTHING is firm but the posi- 
tiveness of truth. Don't make 
positive lines that are not true.— W. 
M. Hunt. 

XXII. 

SOME yesurs ago, as I was talking 
of die curvilinear forms in a piece 
of rock to one of our academicians, he 
said to me, in a somewhat despondent 
accent, " If you look for curves, yoa 
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will see curves ; if yon look for angles, 
you will see angles.'' 

The saying appeared to me an in^ 
finitely sad one. It was the utterance 
of an experienced man, and in many 
ways true, for one of the most singular 
gifts, or if abused, most singular weak' 
nesses, of the human mind is its power 
of persuading itself to see whatever it 
chooses ; — a great gift, if directed to the 
discernment of the things needful and 
pertinent to its own work and being ; 
a great weakness, if directed to the 
discovery of things profitless or dis' 
couraging. In all things throughout 
the world, the men who look for the 
crooked will see the crooked, and the 
men who look for the straight will see 
the straight. But yet the saying was 
a notably sad one ; for it came of the 
conviction in the speaker's mind that 
there was in reality no crooked and fu> 
straight ; that all so<alled discernment 
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was fancy, and that men might, with 
equal rectitude of judgment, and good- 
desenring of their fellow-men, perceive 
and paint whatever was convenient to 
them. Whereas things may always be 
seen truly by candid people, though 
never completely. No human capacity 
ever yet saw the whole of a thing ; but 
we may see more and more of it the 
longer we look. Every individual 
temper will see something different in 
it : but supposing the tempers honest, 
all the differences are there. Every 
advance in our acuteness of perception 
will show us something new ; but the 
old and first-discerned thing will still 
be there, not falsified, only modified 
and enriched by the new perceptions 
becoming continually more beautiful 
in its harmony with them, and more 
approved as a part of the infinite 
truth.— J. RusKiN. 



XXIII. 

PAINTING, as imitative power, 
can express ugliness ; but paint- 
ing; as a fine art refuses to do so ; as 
in the first capacity all visible objects 
may be subjects for it ; in the second, 
it is confined to those only by which 
pleasing sensations are awakened. — 
Lbssing. 

XXIV. 

AN age is like climate : the hardier 
may escape its influence in much, 
but the hardiest will not escape its 
influence entirely.— Ariadnb. 

XXV. 

NOTHING can atone for the want 
<tf truth, not the most brilliant 
imagination, the most playful fancy, 
the most pure feeling (supposing that 
feeling could be ptu'e and false at the 
same time) ; not the most exalted con- 
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ception, nor the most comprehensive 
giasp of intellect, can make amends 
for the want of truth, and that for two 
reasons ; — first, because falsehood is in 
itself revolting and degrading: and 
secondly, because nature is so im- 
measurably superior to all that the 
human mind can conceive, that every 
departure from her is a fall beneath 
her, so that there can be no such thing 
as an ornamental falsehood. We shall, 
in consequence, find that no artist can 
be graceful, imaginative, or original, 
unless he be truthful ; and that the 
pursuit of beauty, instead of leading 
us away from truth, increases the desire 
for it, and the necessity of it tenfold. — 

J. RUSKIN. 

XXVI. 

OF a truth art is a revelation from 
heaven, and a mighty power for 
God. It is a merciful disclosure to 



men of His more hidden beauty. It 
brings out things in God which lie too 
•deep for words. In virtue of its 
heavenly origin it has a qiecial grace 
to purify men's souls, and to unite 
them to God by first making them 
tmearthly. If art debased is the earth- 
liest of things, true art, not immindful 
that it also, like our Lord, was bom in 
Bethlehem and cradled with Him there, 
is an influence in the soul so heavenly 
that it almost seems akin to grace. It 
is a worship too as well as a theology. 
The temper of art is a temper of adora> 
tion.— Fabbr. 

XXVII. 

A BEAUTY -HAUNTED mind 
sees the wisdom and power, the 
justice and mercy of God, aU die more 
clearly in creation, because it sets 
them all in the light of God's Beauty. 
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XXVIII. 
^HE very object of art is to present 
an ideal to the mind, to raise one 
out of the "ignorant present,** out of 
the dust and trouble of everyday earthly 
way into the diviner atmosphere of a 
higher wisdom, which reflection or dis- 
tance of time can only giVe. Not the 
conscious teaching of any separate 
moral, but to help men and women to 
see in a measure, as we shall do here- 
after, the finite in the light of the in- 
finite, like looking down on the mate- 
rial world from a lofty eminence where 
even ugly things are harmonised, the 
true proportion of parts to the whole 
shown, and the end of many devious 
rivers comes to be seen. — Fraser's 
Magazine^ May 1870. 



XXIX. 
X? SQUIRE not whether the work 
be a work of especial grandeur. 
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importancep or power ; but whetlier it 
have auf virtue or substance as a link 
in the chain of truth, whether it have 
recorded or interpreted anything before 
unknown, whether it have added one 
single stone to our heaven -pointing 
pyramid, cut away one dark bough, or 
levelled one rugged hillock in our path. 
This, if it be an honest work of art, it 
must have done, for no man ever yet 
w<nrked honestly without giving some 
such help to his race. God appoints 
to every one of His creatures a separate 
mission, and if they discharge it hon- 
ourably, if diey quit themselves like 
men, and faithfully follow that light 
which is in them, withdrawing from it 
all cold and quenching influence, diere 
will assuredly come of it such learning 
as, in its appointed mode and measure, 
shall shine before men, and be of ser- 
vice constant and holy. Degrees in- 
finite of lustre Uiere must always be. 
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but the weakest among us lu^ ^ gift* 
however seemin^y trivial, which is 
peculiar to him, and which, worthily 
used, will be a gift also to his race for 
ever.— J. Ruskin. 

XXX. 

EVERY common thing has an 
" ideal beauty," and the artist's 
province is to elicit and exhibit it. 
Ideal beauty is not some abstract, 
aethereal sublimate fonned. of infini- 
tesimal quantities by boiling down the 
collective glories of God's imiverse^ but 
is the necessary characteristic of every 
creature <^ the great Artist of the 
world, viewed in His light, in its true 
relation to Him.-~£. B. Ottlbv. 

XXXI. 

BEAUTY is akin to joy, and the 
beauty of heavenly things has 
the same effect of making us unworldly. 
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Much of worldliness consists in a men- 
tal and moral atmosphere; and the 
beauty of divine thiiigs, bring^ with 
them their own special joy, surrounds 
us with a supernatural atmosphere, 
which aOTimilatrs our inward life to 
itsdf after a time.— Fabbr. 

XXXII. 

WAS any woman, do you suppose, 
ever the better for possessing 
diamonds ? But how many have been 
made base, frivolous, and miserable 
by desiring them? Was ever man the 
better for having coffers full of gold 7 
But who shall measure the guilt that 
is incurred to fill them? Look into the 
history of any civilised nations ; ana- 
lyse, with reference to this one cause 
of crime and misery, the lives and 
thoughts of their nobles, priests, mer- 
chants, and men of luxurious life. 
Every other temptation is at last con- 
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centrated into this : pride and lust, and 
envy and anger, all give up their 
strength to avarice. The sin of the 
whole world is essentially the sin of 
Judas. Men do not disbelieve their 
Christ ; but they sell Him.--J. Rus- 

KIN. 

XXXIII. 

AN old artist said to a pupil who had 
painted a Helen covered with 
ornaments, ** Since you could not paint 
■her beautiful, you have at least made 
her fine."— Lbssikg. 



XXXIV. 
A RT is silent Poetry. 



XXXV. 

MoH n^ HE whole world without art would 

•■■ be one wide wilderness.— Titian. 
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XXXVI. 

LIFE without industry is guilt, and 
industry without art is hrutiility : 
and for the words "good** and *'widc- 
ed" used of men, you may ahnost 
substitute the words "Makers" or 
" Destroyers."— J. Ruskin. 

XXXVII. 

ALMOST the whole system and 
hope of modern life are founded 
on the notion that you may substitute 
mechanism for skill, photograph fqt 
picture, cast-iron for sculpture. That 
is jrour main nineteenth-century faith 
or infidelity. You think yoti can get 
everything by grinding music, litera« 
ture, and painting. You will find it 
grievously not so ; you can get nothing 
but dust by mere grinding. Even to 
have the barley-meal out of it, you 
must have the barley first ; and that 
comes by growth, not grinding. 
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But essentially, we have lost our de- 
light in skill. The entire sense of that 
we have lost, because we ourselves do 
not take pains enough to do right, and 
have no conoqMdon of what the right 
costs ; so that all the joy and reverence 
we ought to feel in looking at a strong 
man's work have ceased in us. We 
keep them yet a little in looking at a 
honeycomb or a bird's nest. We un- 
derstand that these differ by divinity 
of skill from a lun^ of wax or a cluster 
qf sticks. But a picture, which is a 
much more wcmderful thing than a 
hooejrcomb or a bird's nest,<— have we 
not known people, and sensible people 
too, who expected to be taught to pro- 
duce that in six lessons?— J. Ruskin. 






XXXVIII. 

n^HAT is the most pnisewotthy 
-^ painting which has most oon- 



fonnity with the dung represented.— 
Lbonaxoo da Vinci. 

XXXIX. 

THE best pictures are but shadows. 
—Tintoretto. 

XL. 

n^HE Art which we profess has 
-L beauty for its object. This it is 
our business to discover and to ex- 
press : the beauty of which we are in 
quest is general and intellectual ; it is 
an idea that subsists only in the mind ; 
the sight never beheld it, nm has the 
hand expitssed it It is an idea re- 
siding in the breast of the artist, which 
he is always labouring to impart, and 
which he dies at last without impart- 
ing, but which he is ipet so far able to 
communicate as to raise the thoughts 
and extend the views of the spectator. 
— Six Joshua Rbynolds. 
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XLI. 

^JjgjJ- 'pHE gnat end of Art is to strike 
■*■ the imagination. 
If deceiving the eye were the only 
business of the art, there is no doubt, in- 
deed, but the minute painter would be 
more apt to succeed ; but it is not the 
eye, it is the mind, which the painter of 
genius desires to address. Nor will he 
waste a moment upon those smaller ob- 
jects, which only serve to catch the 
sense, to divide the attention, and to 
counteract this great design of speaking 
to the heart — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

XLII. 

IMAGINATION plays an immense 
part in the life of men and of 
nations. To occupy it, to satisfy it, 
there must be either an actual and 
energetic passion, like that which ani- 
mated the eighteenth century, and the 
Revolution, or else a rich and varied 
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spectacle of remembrance; — the pre- 
sent alone, the present, — ^passionless, 
calm, and regular, — cannot suffice to the 
htmian soul. Hence the importance 
and charm of the past, of those national 
traditions, and of all that past of the 
life of nations, when the imagination 
can wander through a space far wider 
than the limits of real life. The school 
of the eighteenth century was guilty 
more than once of this error, in not 
understanding the part which imagi- 
nation performs in the life of men and 
of society. It attacked and decried 
alllhat was ancient, and all that was 
eternal— history and religion : — that is 
to say, it wished to rob men of the 
past and the future, to constitute them 
in the present ; so that conversely to 
what was prescribed by the Church, 
they should neither meditate on the 
days of old, nor have in mind the eter- 
nal years.— iif(9nr# CathoUci, 
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XLIIL 

DONH? talk of what you are gobg 
to do. Do IT. 

XLIV. 

IDEAL art is the pixnuit of your 
idea by your will and intellect, 
or spirit; therefore it is a spiritual 
pursuit in the wider sense. It is spirit- 
ual or religious in the more limited 
sense when you are pursued by an 
idea of the highest class ; that is to say, 
one which refers to divine or spiritual 
natures above your own. All Sacred 
Art, in so fJEU* as it is truly sacred* is 
the expression of this — ^that a man has 
an idea of seeing, and a desire to see 
the Face of God, that he longs for 
the Beatific Virion, and expresses his 
longing. In so doing he is taught to 
gather from the visions or si^ts of 
this earth, and to project again from 
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himself images of spiritual beauty, 
which he thinks may be symbolic of 
the object of his longiiig. The ideal 
and the spiritual, or the beautiful 
and the spiritual, meet at last as two 
parallel lines of railroad seem to meet, 
below the horizon, and in perspective 
very far away.— Tyrwhitt. 

XLV. 

THE Fine Arts axe not to be 
learned by locomotion, but by 
making the homes we live in lovely, 
and by staying in them ; the fine arts 
are not to be learned by competition, 
but by doing our quiet best in our 
own way ; the fine arts are not to be 
learned by exhibition, but by doing 
what is right, and making what is 
honest, whether it be exhibited or not ; 
and for the sum of all, men must 
paint and build neither for pride nor 
for money, but for love ; for love of 
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their art, for love of their neighbour, 
and whatever better love may be than 
these, founded on these.— J. Ruskin. 

XLVI. 

LIFE is too short to faddle with 
anjrthing, least oi all with Art ; 
and it is the sense of this which sets 
such a barrier between artists and 
amateurs. The former feel that they 
are giving their lives to what the 
others care but little about, and feel 
that the public think their lives are 
passed in pursuing a mere amusement, 
while they are really straining every 
mental nerve all day long. " I amuse 
myself with Art," says the regular ama* 
teur, washing and sponging away at his 
copy of Rowbotham. Real art is not 
amusing, thinks the workman, labour" 
ing out his thoughts. " It is a weari- 
ness, Uke the sea that spreads ever 
wider" (Tintoret). It takes too much 
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work and- life out of a man to be 
treated as a bye-play; it rather de* 
serves to be pursued alone, vrithout 
"parerga" to distract a man's mind 
from it.— St. John Tvkwhitt. 

XLVII. 

CAN there be no intellectual gifts 
short of the production of ch^f- 
iTetuvres f Surely God's dew falls on 
tiny flowerets as well as on forest-trees, 
and many humble works bear the fruit 
of goodness ! Doubtless there is a mul- 
tiplicity of books, and one book more 
, is but a drop in the ocean. Never 
mind ! If all books are not destined 
to win fame or immortality, some will 
do their work by comforting some few 
lonely souls, or will be useful like daily 
bread for certain passing needs among 
men, although they may be forgotten 
by to-morrow.— 'Mgr. Dupanloup. 
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XLVIIT. 

SttAv nPHE main thing which we ought to 
'•^'' ■■• teach our youth is to see some> 

thing, — all that the eyes which God 
has given them are capable of seeing. 
The sum of what we tic teach them is 
to say something.— J. Ruskin. 

XLIX. 

THE boy felt like one who can see 
amongst blind pe<^le: no one 
could understand what hefwanted to 
talk about; no one had beheld the 
light of the sky. He did not care for 
human ears. He played for himself, 
for the air, for the clouds, for the trees, 
for the sheep, for the kids, for the 
waters, for the stones. His music 
came from heaven, and went back to 
it. What did it matter who heard it 
on earth ? A lily would listen to him 
as never a man could do, and a daffo- 
dil would dance with delight as never 
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woDum could;— or he thou^ lo, at 
least, which was the same thing. And 
he could keep the sheep all round him, 
channed and still, high above the hill- 
side with the sad pines sighing. What 
did he want with people to hear? — 

SiGNA. 

L. 

THE meaning of song goes deep. 
Who is there that, in logical 
words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate un- 
fathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite, and lets us for a 
moment gaze into that !— T. Carlylb. 

LI. 

THE height which the balloon 
and i>edant reach depends on 
how much lighter their filling is than 
the air which sustains life. If you 
want stuffing, go to a pedant ; but for 
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development listen to a bird! The 

one of all joy makes a solitude. The 

other of solitude makes a song.— W. 

M. Hunt. 

LII. 

•/M^ 'M'ATURE is never distinct and 

/•**" i-^ never vacant; she is always 

mysterious, but always abundant 

You always see something, but you 

never see all.— J. Rusk in. 

LIII. 

SCIENTIFIC scrutiny may take 
things to pieces, but it can't put 
them together again.— W. M. Hunt. 

LIV. 

Lost once, ZOOMING hastily into a chamber, 
lost ever, \^ I had almost thrown down a 
crystal hour-glass. Fear lest I had 
made me grieve as if I had broken 
it But, alas ! how much precious 
time have I cast away without any 
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regret The hour«glass was but crystal, 
—each hour a peari ; that but lake to 
be broken, this lost outright ; that but 
casually, this done wilfully. A better 
hour-glass might be bought, but time 
lost once, lost ever. Thus we grieve 
more for toys than for treasure. Lord, 
give me an hour-glass, not to be by 
me, but to be in me. Teach me to 
number my days. An hour-glass to 
turn me, that I may apply my heart 
imto wisdom.— Fuller. 

LV. 

HIS service may be but a figure of 
inward beauty and unseen sanc- 
tity ornamenting our hearts. Hearts 
are the true shrine where Christ must 
dwell.— J. H, Newman. 

LVI. 

DONT hurry, or you'll never get 
through.— W. M. Hunt. 
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LVII. 

LEARNING to draw is learnm^r 
the grammar of a language. 
Anybody can learn the grammar, but 
whether you have anything to say, that 
is another thing ! — ^W. M. Hunt. 

LVIII. 

TIIT'E are not satisfied to do simply 
' » the things which we can do. We 
must draw something too hard for us. 
We must sing songs that have notes 
too high for us. How rare to hear a 
singer whose voice is not strained to 
reach impossible tones ! Who wants 
to hear the highest tone that you can 
sing? We want to feel that there is a 
reserved force. — ^W. M. Hunt. 

LIX. 

THE nobleness of life depends on its 
consistency, — clearness jjf pur- 
pose — quiet and ceaseless eneigy. All 
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doubt, and repenting, and botching, 
and re-touching, and wondering what 
it will be best to do next, are vice as 
well as misery.— J. Ruskin. 



LX. 

DO not waste life in framing theories 
of the beautiful, but com(e, as did 
Kathanael, into the presence of Christ. 

— H. P. LiDDON. 

LXI. 

THE gifts which distinctively marie 
the artist, without which he must 
be feeble in life, forgotten in death — 
with which he may become one of the 
shakers of the earth, and one of the 
signal lights in heaven, are those of 
Sympathy and Imagination. — ^J. Rus- 
kin. 

LXII. 

TITE are led to believe a lie 
' ' When we see with, not through 
the eye. — Blakb. 
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LXIII. 

OUR whole life is given to looking 
at little things. We refuse to see 
broadly, to grasp a whole. — W. M. 

Hunt. 

LXIV. 

WITHOUT escape into the outer 
air and open heaven, I can take 
permanent pleasure in no picture. . . . 
Escape, Hope, Infinity [are what we 
want], no mere point of light, neither 
is it liberty, for though we cut down 
hedges and level hills, and give what 
waste and plain we choose, on the 
right hand and on the left, it is all 
comfortless and undesired, so long as 
we cleave not a way of escape for- 
ward ; and however narrow and thorny 
and difficult the nearer path, it matters 
not, so only that the clouds open for us 
at its close. Neither will any amount 
of beauty in nearer form make us con- 
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tent to stay with it, so long as wc are 
shut down to that alone ; nor is any 
fonn so cold or so hurtful but that we 
may look upon it with kindness, so 
only 'that it rise against the infinite 
hope of light beyond.— >J. Ruskin. 

LXV. 

GO where you wi]], you find the 
eternal mountains hewn and 
fashioned into shrines where He may 
dwell, Who was an outcast in the days 
of His flesh. Riven and mines pay 
tribute of their richest jewels ; forests 
are searched for their choicest woods, 
the skill of man is put to task to use 
what nature furnishes. Go through the 
countries where His Name is known, 
and you will find all that is rarest 
and most wonderful in nature or art 
has been consecrated to Him. Kings' 
palaces are poor, whether in archi- 
tecture or decoration, compared wiUi 
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the shrines which have been reared 
to Him. As on a misty day, the gloom 
gradually melts and the sun brightens, 
so have the glories of the spiritual 
world lit up the worid below. The 
dull cold earth is penetrated by the 
rays. All arotmd we see glimpses or 
reflections of those heavenly things 
which the elect of God shall one day 
see face to face. 

May He in His mercy grant that 
our outward show do not outstrip our 
inward progress : that whatever gift, 
rare or beautiful, we introduce here, 
may be but a figure of inward beauty 
and unseen sanctity ornamenting our 
hearts. Hearts are the true shrine 
where Christ must dwell.— J. H. New* 

MAN. 

LXVI. 

THERE are two lessons to be 
gathered from the opposite con- 
ditions of mountain decay, of periiaps 
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a wider range of meaning than any 
wluA were suggested even by the 
states of mountain strength. In the 
first we find the unyielding rock, un- 
deigoing no sudden danger, and 
capable of no fatal fall, yet in its 
hardness of heart worn away by per* 
petual trampling of torrent waves, and 
stress of wandering storm. Its frag- 
ments, fruitless and restless, are tossed 
into ever<hanging heaps : — no labour 
of man can subdue them to his service, 
nor can his utmost patience secure any 
dwelling-place among them. In this 
they are the type of all that humanity 
which, sufiering under no sudden 
punishment or sorrow, remains " stony 
ground ; " afflicted, indeed, continually 
by minor and vexing cares, but only 
broken by them into fruitless ruin of 
fatigued life. Of this ground not 
"corn-giving," — this "rough valley 
neither eared nor sown ^ of the com« 
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mon worid, it is said to tkote who have 
set up their idob in the wreck of it— 
"Among the smooth stones of the 
stream is thy portion; they are thy 
lot" (Isa. Ivii. 5, 6> 

But as we pass beneath the hills 
which have been shaken by earthquake 
and torn by oonTulsion, we fin4 that 
periods of perfect repose succeed those 
of destruction. The pools of calm 
water lie clear beneath their fallen 
rocks, the water-lilies gleam, and the 
reeds whisper am<nig their shadows; 
the village rises again over the forgot- 
ten graves, and its church tower, white 
through the storm twili^t, proclaims 
a renewed appeal to His protection in 
Whose Hand "are all the comers of 
the earth, and the strength of the 
hnis is His also." There is no iovdi- 
ness of Alpine valley that does not 
teach the same lesson. It is just 
" the mniintain fiJling cometh 



to nought, and the rock is removed 
out of his place/' that in process of 
years, the fairest meadows bloom be< 
tween the fragments, the clearest 
rivulets murmur from their crevices 
among the flowers, and the clustered 
cottages, each sheltered beneath some 
strength of mossy stone, now to be re* 
moved no more, and with their pas- 
tured flocks around them, safe from the 
eagle's stoop and the wolfs ravin, have 
written upon their fronts, in simple 
woida, ^e mountaineer s faith in the 
ancient promise — 

" Neither shalt thou be afraid of de- 
struction when it cometh: for thou 
shalt be in league with the stones of 
the field, and the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee." — 

J. RUSKIM. 

LXVII. 

MANY mighty harmonies have 
been dascoorMd by instmments 
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that had been dumb or discordant, but 
that God knew their stops.—-J.Ru8KiN. 

LXVIII. 

KEEP this in mind, that it is the 
definite, individual character oi 
an object which makes beauty. The 
effect of light is what makes things 
beautiful. Light never stops to find 
beauty ! Half of the beautiful pictures 
in the world are painted firom people 
who were not beautiful. — W. M. 
Hunt. 
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LXIX. 

''HEN the world blames and slan- 
ders us, our business b not to 
be vexed at it, but rather to consider 
whether there is any foundation for it, 
any truth at bottom, though there be 
exaggeration and mistake. I conceive 
a person may always gain good to his 
own soul, gain instructioo and useful 
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suggestion, by the mistakes of the 
world about him. — J. H. Nswman. 

LXX. 

YOU thought to see Augustan 
Rome ! I know ! And your 
heart aches because of the squalor 
and the decay, and endless loss every- 
where, that never will be made up to 
the world, let the ages come and go as 
they may, and cities rise and fall. But 
you must have patience. Rome will 
not give up her secrets at the first 
glance. Only wait a little while and 
see the moon shine on it all a night or 
two, and you will learn to love her 
better in her colossal ruin than even 
you have loved the marble and ivory 
city of your dreams. For there is 
nothing mean or narrow here : the 
vaults, the domes, the stairs, the 
courts, the waters, the hills, the 
plains, the sculpture, the very light 
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itself, — they are all vnlde and vast 
and noble, and man himself dilates 
in them, gains statuxe and soul as it 
were, one scarce knows how, and 
someway looks nearer God in Rome 
than ever he looks elsewhere. But I 
talk foolishly— and this is the Ghetto. 
— Ariadnb. 

LXXI. 

GREAT art is nothing else than 
the type of strong and noble life ; 
for as the ignoble person, in his deal- 
ings with all that occurs in the world 
about him, first sees nothing clearly — 
looks nothing fairly in die face, and 
then allows himself to be swept away 
by the tnunpling torrent and unescap- 
able force of the things that he would 
not foresee, and could not understand, 
—so the noble person, looking the fi&cts 
of the worid full in the face, and 
fathoming them with deep faculty. 
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then deals with diem in unalanned 
intelligence and Ymhurried strength, 
and becomes, with his human intellect 
and will, no unconscious nor insignifi* 
cant agent in consummating their good, 
and restraining their evil — J. Ruskin. 

LXXII. 

TTTHENEVER people don't look at 
* * Nature, they always think they 
can improve her. 

LXXIII. 

SORROW is the substance of man*s 
natural life, and it might almost 
be defined to be his natural capability 
of the supernatural. The power of 
art is in the sorrowful. No poetry 
finds its way into a nation's mind, or 
can dwell there, unless it have a bur- 
den of sorrow in it. To glorify sonrow 
is one of the highest functions of song, 
of sculpture, or of painting. Nothing 
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has a lasting interest for men which ts 
not in some way connected with sor- 
row. All diat is touching, pathetic, 
dramatic in man's life has to do with 
sorrow. Sorrow is the poetry of a 
creation which is fallen, of a race 
which is in exile, in a vale of tears 
closed in at the end hy the sunless 
defile of death. And we have been 
redeemed by sorrow.— Fabbr. 
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ORDS sometimes have golden 
pencils. 



LXXV. 

THE skill of the artist, and the per- 
fection of his art, are never proved 
until both are forgotten. The artist 
has done nothing until he has concealed 
himself— the art is imperfect which is 
visible — the feelings are but feebly 
touched, if they permit us to reason 
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on the methods of their excatement. 
In the reading of a great poem, in the 
hearing of a noble oration, it is the 
subject of the writer, and not his skill, 
—his passion, not his power,— on which 
our minds are fixed. We see as he 
sees, but we see not him. We become 
part of him, feel with him, judge, be- 
hold with him, but we think of him as 
little as of ourselves. Do we think of 
.Aschylus while we wait on the silence 
of Cassandra, or of Shakespeare while 
we listen to the wailing of Lear f Not 
so. The power of the masters is shown 
by their self-annihilation. It is com- 
mensurate with the degree in which 
they themselves appear, not in their 
woric The harp of the minstrel is un- 
truly touched if his own glory is all 
that it records. Every great writer 
may be at once known by his guiding 
the mind far from himself to the beauty 
whidi is not of his creation, and the 
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knowledge which is past his finding 

OUt^J. RUSKIN. 

LXXVI. 

AN aesthetical link connects together 
sound and smell, which has been 
noticed by the poets of all ages. There 
are in all probability as many odours 
as there are sounds— affecting different 
in<tividua]s in very opposite ways ; and 
just as in music there are different 
notes blending naturally and harmo- 
niously with each other, so in firagrance 
there are different odours that unite 
together and produce different degrees 
of the same effect There are per- 
fumes in the same key, as it were, 
forming 'chords and octaves of frag- 
rance, which produce a very delightful 
impression upon the olfactory nerves. . . 
But not only is there an esthetic amnec- 
tion between the two senses of smell and 
hearing ; there is also a i^ysiological 
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one, as indeed there is between all the 
senses. The range of action in hear- 
ing is said to be greater than that of 
smell, but an object can be smelt much 
farther than a sound can be heard. 
The diffusiveness of perfumes is so 
great, especially in warm climates, and 
in the morning and evening hours, that 
the odour of the balsam-yielding Hu- 
meriades has been perceived at a dis- 
tance of three miles from the shores of 
South America, and the aroma of the 
Spice Islands is wafted far out to sea. 
— Hugh Macmillan. 

LXXVII. 

THE child in its nurse's arms catches 
at a ribbon, or its eye is caught 
by something that shines. It is the 
beginning of a process in the mind of 
man which makes material sights and 
objects first beautiful and then em- 
blematic, first fine images, and then 
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moral images— a process which starts 
with a physical impulse and ends in 
spiritualising nature, and giving a soul 
to the world of mere measures and 
sises, lengths and breadths, heights and 
depths, lights and shadows. — J. B. 

MOZLBY. 

LXXVIII. 

ALAD Y was accused to St Francis 
de Sales of vanity, because she 
wcMre a cross of diamonds. "It is a most 
edifying vanity," he reified ; *' I would 
diat all our earthly crosses might be 
covered with diamonds and precious 
stones, for what else is that but to spoil 
the Egyptians for God's service, and 
to glory in the Cross of Christ? What 
litter use can we find for jewels than 
to adorn the standard of our redemp- 
tion?" 

LXXIX. 

ONE cannot waflc straightly in 
Rome : if you have brains and 
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eyes no how will your feet carry you 
dully on your proper road ; there will 
be always some old angle of acanthus 
cornice, some colossal porphyry frag- 
ment, some memory of monastic legend 
or of pagan feast, some fancy that here 
stood such a temple, or there lived such 
a poet ; some marble seen ten thousand 
times and never seen enough, some 
church-doors set wide open with the 
torches and the jewels and the white 
robes gleaming in the dusk ; some palm 
tree leaning over a high palace-wall 
that may have come from Asia with 
the worship of Sol Invictus and As* 
tarte, when Orontes overflowed into 
Tiber : — always something to turn aside 
for and linger over, and set one wonder- 
ing and sighing ; for although learning 
is the only pleasure of which there is no 
surfeit, and which lends a lonely light 
to all the darkest comers where we 
walk, yet all our choicest knowledge is 
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at best but a mitigated ignorance.— 
Ariadne. 

LXXX. 

T^INE art is that in which the hand, 
•^ the head, and the heart of man go 
together. 

LXXXI. 

OBSERVE, the only essential dis- 
tinction between Decorative and 
other art is the being fitted for a fixed 
place ; and in that place related, either 
in subordination or in command, to the 
effect of other pieces of art. And all 
the greatest art which the worid has 
produced is thus fitted for a place and 
subordinated to a purpose. There 
is no existing highest-order art but in 
decorative. The best sculpture yet 
produced has been the decoration of a 
temple front — the best painting, the 
decoration df a roouL Raphael's best 
doing is merely the wall-colouring of a 
suite of apartments in the Vatican, and 
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his cartoons were made for tapestries. 
Correggio's best doing is the decoration 
of two smaU church cupolas at Parma ; 
Midiad Angelo's, of a ceiling in the 
Pope's private chapel ; Tlntoret's, of a 
ceiling and side wall belonging to a 
charitable society at Venice, while 
Titian and Veronese threw out their 
noblest thoughts, not even on the in- 
side, but on the outside of the common 
brick and plaster walls of Venice. — 

J. RUSKIN. 

LXXXII. 

THE motive of a picture is not so 
much material as spiritual. It is 
a certain condition of the mind i»o- 
duced by the subject, and which the 
artist, in rendering that subject^ de- 
sires to reproduce in the minds of his 
specUtors. Much of the enjoyment 
which we derive from art consists in 
recognition of the truths which the 
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artist intended to eipreas. But people 
lecogniae only what they ahieady 
know ; therefore iSm pleamre is very 
slight at first, and increases with our 
acquired knowledge; and there are 
certain fonns of art so strangely ab- 
stracted and abbreviated, that very 
great knowledge is required in the 
spectator to read them at all* just as it 
is necessary to understand a language 
thoroufl^y if we would read letters in 
it in a hurried handwriting, iuU of 
marks and abbreviations peculiar to 
the individual writer. To the! in- 
formed judge this kind of artistic ex- 
pression is peculiariy interesting; to 
the ordinary spectator it is uninterest- 
ing because illegiUe. — Hambrtok, 
Etching and Etckgn, 

LXXXIII. 

SOME eminent servants of God 
have considered that to allow 
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their portrait to be taken was mere 
worldliness and vanity, but Francis 
(says the Bishop of Belley) made no 
sudi difficulty. He said that if charity 
requires us to let our neighbours behold 
our mental being clearly, there can be 
no reason why we should not allow our 
friends to have the pleasure of our 
physical likeness. We put a book, 
which is our mental portrait, into men's 
hands volimtarily; why should we 
withhold the mere features of our face? 
Writing to a friend who had asked for 
his portrait, Francis said, "They say 
I have never been well painted, but I 
think that matters little. In imagine 
Pertrunsii hotno^ sed et frusira con- 
iuriaiur. Oh, if the likeness of my 
Creator did but shine in my mind, you 
might indeed rejoice t O Jtsu^ Ttto 
Limine, Tuo rtdempto9 seuiguine 
aoMO, rffima, ^trfice^ Tihi c<mform§s 
tffic*. Amgt^"'^^irii0/Si,Frmncit, 
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LXXXIV. 

YOU may stick perhapses into yvtir 
minds like pins, till you are as 
uncomfintable as the Lilliputians made 
Gulliver with their arrows when he 
would not lie quiet— J. Ruskin. 

LXXXV. 

AN artist once objected to a painter 
that he could never tell where in 
nature he found those gor:geous hues 
which seemed to inflame his landscapes, 
and shower purple and crimson over 
the field or the river. The ear of 
society caught up the reply. " I dare- 
say you never see such colours ; but 
don't you wish you could ?** 

LXXXVI. 

SINCE nothing that is necessary 
comes from the hand of the Cre- 
ator, without grace also, it must needs 
have omament^LBSsiNG. 
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LXXXVII. 

ST. LUKE was a physician as well 
as a painter, and there is some- 
thing kindred in the spirit of the two 
occupations. The quick eye, the ob- 
servant gentleness, the appreciation of 
character, the seizing of the actual 
circumstances, the genial spirit, the 
minute attentiveness, the sympathising 
heart, the impressionableness to all 
that is soft and winning, and lonely 
and weak and piteous, — all these things 
belong to the true physician as well as 
to the true artist. St. Luke's is a 
Gospel of sunshine. It throws strong 
lights into the darkest places, and loves 
to use the power it has to do so ; and 
is not this painter-like ? He is known, 
like all artists, by his choice of subjects. 

LXXXVIIL 

YOU can't finish anything until it 
is done. Try to finish at first. 
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and you are digging a well up in the 
air.— W. M. Hunt. 
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LXXXIX. 

I COMMEND the precipice to the 
artistes patience; to which there 
is this farther and final encouragement, 
that though one of the most difficult of 
suhjects, it is one of the kindest of sit- 
ters. A group of trees changes the 
coloiu: of its leafage from week to week, 
and its position from day to day ; it fs 
sometimes languid with heat, and some- 
times heavy with rain; the torrent 
swells or fsdls in shower or sim ; the 
best leaves of the foreground may be 
dined upon by cattle, or trampled by 
unwelcome investigators of the chosen 
scene. But the cliff can neither be 
eaten nor trampled down ; neither 
bowed by the shower, nor withered by 
the heat; it is alwa]^ ready for us 
when we an iacUned to labour ; will 
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slvmys wait for us when we would 
rest; and what is best of all, will 
always talk to us when we are inclined 
to converse. With its own patient and 
victorious presence, cleaving daily 
through cloud after cloud, and reap- 
pearing still through the tempest drift, 
lofty and serene amidst the passing 
rents of blue, it seems partly to rebuke, 
and partly to guard, and partly to 
calm and chasten the agitations of the 
feeble human soul that watches it ; and 
that must be indeed a dark perplexity, 
or a grievous pain, which will not be 
in some degree enlightened or relieved 
by the vision of it, when the evening 
shadows are blue on its foundation, and 
the last rays of the sunset resting on 
the fair height of its golden fortitude. 

—J. RUSKIN. 

XC. 

I ASSERT for myself, that I do not 
behold the outward creation, and 
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that to me it is hindrance and not 
action. What, it will be questioned, 
when the sun rises, do you not see a 
round disc of fire somewhat like a 
guinea ? Oh, no, no t I see an innu- 
merable company of the heavenly host 
crying, *' Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God Almighty." I question not my 
corporeal eye, any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight. 
I look through it and not with it. — 
Life 0/ IViUiam Blake, 

XCI. 

HOLINESS is a very spacious 
thing, and God always fills in 
all hearts all the room which is left for 
Him. 

xcn. 

HOW are we through churlish 
ignorance for cvvt shutting out 
from our doors heavenly blessings I 
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XCIII. 

PERFECT taste is tHe faculty of 
receiving the greatest possible 
pleasure from those material sources 
which are attractive to our moral 
nature in its purity and perfection ; 
but why we receive pleasure from 
some forms and colours, and not from 
others, is no more to be asked or 
answered, than why we like sugar 
and dislike wormwood.— J. Rusk in. 

XCIV. 

RELIGION itself is beautiful and 
heavenly, but the machinery 
for it is very like the machinery for 
anything else. I speak of the appara- 
tus for conducting and administering 
the visible system of it. Is not the 
machinery for all causes and objects 
much the same, communication with 
others, management, contrivance, com- 
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binadoo, aidiq>tation of means to end? 

—J. B. MOZLBY. 

XCV. 

THE Lord never made two leaves 
alike, nor two people alike.— W. 
M. Hunt. 

XCVI. 

CAST your thoughts back on the 
time when our ancient buildings 
were first reared. How many genera- 
tions have passed since stone was put 
upon stone till the whole was finished ! 
The first inovers and instruments of its 
erection, the minds that planned it, 
and the limbs that wrought at it, the 
pious hands that contributed to it, and 
the holy lips that consecrated it, have 
long, long ago, been taken away ; yet 
we benefit by their good deed. Does 
it not seem a very strange thing that 
we should be fed, and lodged, and 
clothed in spiritual things, by persons 
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we never saw or beard of, and who 
never saw us, or could think of us, 
hundreds of years agot Does it not 
seem strange that men should be able, 
not merely by acting on others, not 
by a continued influence carried on 
throngh many minds in a long succes- 
tton, but by one simple and direct act, 
to come into contact with us, and as if 
with their own hand to benefit us, who 
live centuries later? . . . 

See what a noble principle fiuth is. 
Faith alone lengthens a man's exist- 
ence, and makes him, in his own feel* 
ings, live in the future and in the past. 
Men of this world are full of plans of 
the day. Even in religion they are 
ever coveting immediate results, and 
will do nothing at all unless they can 
do everydiing— can have their own 
way, choose their m et hods, and see 
the result But the Christian throws 
himself fearlessly upon the future, 
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because he believes in Him Which 
is, and Which was, and Which is to 
come. He can endure to be one of an 
eveilastmg company whUe in this 
world, as well as in the next He is 
content to begin, and break off; to do 
his part and no more; to set about 
what others must accomplish ; to sow 
what others must reap. None has 
finished his work, and cut it short in 
righteousness, but He Who is One. 
We, His members, who have but a 
portion of His fulness, execute but a 
part of His purpose. One lays the 
foundation, and another builds there- 
upon; one levels the mountain, and 
another " brings forth the headstone 
with shoutings.*' Thus were our 
churches raised. One age would 
build a chancel, and another a nave, 
and a third would add a chapel, and a 
fourth a shrine, and a fifth a spire. 
By little and little the woric of grace 
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went forward ; and they could afford 
to take time about it» and be at pains 
to do it best, who had a promise that 
the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it . . . Could any men what- 
ever, did they but will it, build what 
our forefathers have built T Is a cathe- 
dral the offipiing of a random thought ? 
a thing to will and accomplish at our 
pleasure? or rather, were not those 
builders but the successors of those 
long before them, who made them 
what tihey were, and enabled them, 
under God, to do works, which it was 
not given to every one to do, but only 
to the sons of sudifitthersT 

O happy they who, in a sorrowful 
time, avail themselves of this bond of 
communion with the saints of old and 
the Universal Church! O wise and 
dutiful, who, when the world has 
robbed them oS so much, set the more 
account upon what remains i We have 
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Non not lost alL wluie we have the build- 

Omnine. *°8* ^ ^'^ forefatherSb Happy they 
who, when they enter within their 
holy limits, enter in heart into the 
Court of Heairen! And most unh^ipy, 
who, while they have eyes to admire, 
admire them cmly for their beaut/s 
sake, and the skUl they exhibit ; who 
regard diem as wories of art only, not 
fruits of grace; bow down before their 
material forms, instead of worshipping 
in spirit and in truth; count their 
stones and measure tiieir spaces, but 
discern in them no tokens of die in- 
visible, no canons ci truth, no lessons 
of wisdom, to guide them forward in 
the way heavenward. 

In heaven is the substance, of which 
here below we are vouchsafed the 
image ; and thither, if we be worthy, 
we shall attain. There is the holy 
Jerusalem, whose Ug^t is like unto a 
stone most precious, whose g^ory is the 
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Lord God Almi^ty, and the Lamb 
the Light thereof.— J. H. Nkwman. 



XCVII, 

EVERY seventh day, if not oftener, 
the greater number of weil-mean> 
ing persons in England thankfully re- 
ceive firom their teachers a benediction, 
couched in these terms :— " The Grace 
of our Lord Christ, and the Low of 
God, and the Fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost be with you." Now, I do not 
know precisely what sense is attached 
in the English public mind to those 
expressions. But what I have to tell 
you positively is that the three things 
do actually exist, and can be known if 
you care to know them, and possessed 
if you care to possess them ; and that 
another thing exists beside these, of 
which we already know too much. 
First, by simply obeying the orders 
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of the Founder of your religion, all 
grace, graciousnen, or beauty and 
favour of gentle life, will be given 
to you in mind and body, in woric 
and in rest. Secondly, as you know 
more and more of the created world, 
you will find that the true will of 
its Maker is that its creatures should 
be happy ; — that He has made every- 
thing beautiful in its time and its place, 
and that it is chiefly by the iault 
of men, when they are allowed the 
liberty oS thwarting His laws, that 
Creation grosms or travails in pain. 
The Love of God exists, and you may 
see it and live in it if you will. Lastly, a 
Spirit does actually exist which teaches 
the ant her path, die bird her building, 
and men, in an instinctive and marvel- 
lous way, whatever lovely acts and 
noble deeds are posnble to them. 
Without it you can do no good thing. 
Tothegrief of it you can do many bad 
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ones. In the pooession of it U your 
peace and your power. 

And there is a fourth thing, of which 
we aheady know too much. There 
it an evil spint whose dominion is in 
blindness mid in cowardice, as the 
dominion of the Spirit of Wisdom is 
in clear sight and in courage. And 
this blind and cowardly spirit is for 
ever telling you that evil things are 
pardonable, and yon shall not die for 
them ;— end that good thmgs are im- 
possible, and you need not live for 
them ;— and that gospel of his is now 
the loudest that is preached in your 
Saz<m tongue. You will find some 
day to your cost, if you .believe the 
first part of it, that it is not true : but 
you may never, if you believe the 
second part of it, find, to your gain, 
that also untrue: And dierefore I 
pray you with aXL earnestness to 
pfove and know within your hearts, 
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that all thiags knrely and righteous 
are possible for those who believe in 
their posrihility, and who detetmine 
that, for their part, they will make 
every day's woik contribute to thenu 
Let every dawn of morning be to you 
as the beginning of life, and every 
setting sun be to you as its dose :— 
then let every one of these short lives 
leave its sure recotd of some kindly 
thing done for odiers-^some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained for 
yourselves;— so from cbiy to day, and 
strength to strength, you shall build up 
indeed, by Art, Thought, and by Just 
MHll, an Ecdesia of England, of which 
it shall not be said, " See vHbat manner 
of stones are here," but " See what 
manner of men."— J. Ruskin. 

XCVIII. 
StnMor. 'pLATO has said, " The true ocder 
^ of a|)proaching to the tilings of 
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love is to use the beauties of earth as 
steps along which to mount upward to 
that other beauty, rising from the love 
of one to the love of two, and from the 
love of two to the love of all fair forms, 
and from fair forms to fair deeds, and 
from fair deeds to fair thoughts, till 
from fair thoughts he readies on to the 
thought of the uncreated loveliness, 
and at last knows what true beauty is." 
And St. John has said, '* If a man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen?" The beginning of the 
dwelling in love therdbre is to love the 
things that we have seen— earth, and 
the sea, and the stars, and forms of 
flowers, and twilight on the hills, and 
the song of birds, and the quick glanc- 
ing life of the animals, and the strength 
and the passion and the beauty of 
woman and of man ; and then the great 
world o£ art, in which man has caught, 
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ExuMm^\ and focuied, and reflected back on 
earth, the light of her own loveliness 
intensified a thousandfold ; the sculp- 
ture of Athens, and Italian painting, 
and the music of our modem world ; 
and then lastly, the fair thoughts with 
which science has enriched us, of the 
history and destiny of our world and 
our race. It is in die loving of all such 
things that we learn what it is to love. 
Our fdly and sin is to darken our eyes 
to them and deny that they are lovely. 
And if in your hatred of this sinfulness 
you have fallen into its opposite, and 
too long loved earth only for its own 
earthly sake, remember that with the 
capacity for the false love goes the 
capacity for the true, and think oi her 
who, after all her sinfulness, was pre- 
ferred to a Pharisaic priesthood, and a 
Sadducean society, " because she loved 
much." The »n is in mistaking a part 
for the whole, and stopping short in 
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our career of inrogress. For all these \Bxeeistfir. 

finite things of beauty are still but the 

steps that Plato speaks of, and cannot 

for ever satisfy the heart of man with 

all its infinite capacities. Man tires of 

his toys ; he cannot be for ever gazing 

in the face of a nature firom which 

comes no response ; the forms <^ art 

are soon exhausted, and science is too 

slow for the impatience <^ his question* 

ing; and the more passionately he 

loves his fellows the more he feels that 

none or all of them are adequate to 

satisfy his capacities for love. He feels 

that there is room in his heart for the 

love of the infinite universe, and cannot 

rest till the great Infinite reciprocates 

his love. 

Nor man nor nature satisfies whom 
God alone created. 

J. R. Illingworth. 
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XCIX. 

IN all the affairs of life^ the arith- 
metical part of the business is the 
dominant one. How many and how 
much have we? How many and how 
much do we want? How constantly 
does noble arithmetic of the finite lose 
itself in base avarice of the infinite, and 
in blind imagination of it ! In cotmt- 
ing <^ minutes, is our arithmetic ever 
solicitous enough? In coimting otur 
days, is she ever severe enough? How 
we shrink from putting in their de- 
cades the diminished store of them ! 
And if we ever pray the solemn prayer 
that we may be tauc^t to number them, 
do we even try to do it, after praying ? 

—J. RUSKIN. 



SoNNBT TO Giorgio Vasari. 

Nerw hath my li/k across a stormy sea, 
JJheaJ^il hark^ reached that wide port 

where all 
Are biddent ere theftnal rechonins^/all 
Of good and evil/or Etemify. 
Now knew IweU hew that/ond^haniasyt 
Which made my soul the worshipper and 

thrall 
Of earthly artt is vain : how criminal 
Is that which eUl men seek unwillineiyt 
Those amorous thoHgJtts which were so 
tightly dressed, 
fVhat are they when the double death is 
night 
The one I knew Jbr sure, the other dreetd. 
Painting nor sculpture new can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great Love on 

hiih 
IVhose arms to clasp ns on the Cross were 
spretid* 

MICHBL ANCBLO, 
Tiranslated by y. A. Symonds. 
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